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SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL HEAD URGES ‘BELT TIGHTENING IN CURRICULUM 


San Francisco School Superintendent Harold Spears stole the march on critics this 
week by inviting the Board of Education to "tighten the instructional belt" of the city's 
public schools which enroll 90,000 students. His 15-point "get tough" school plan re- 
fiects the type of inventory being taken elsewhere in the country by school administra- 
tors. 





In a special interview for Education, U.S.A., Spears explained that his action was 
triggered by the public's unabating anxiety over education which, in effect, reflects 
the realization that America's security is dependent upon proper education as well as 
upon proper armament. Beginning with the school's responsibility to meet personnel needs 
for this country's highly technological society, the anxiety has spread to the general 
effectiveness of the schools, Spears declared, adding: 





"This deep concern represents a public mandate to the schools to examine closely 
their operation with the idea of doing a more solid job. Beneath current criticism of 
education is a deep public faith in the possibilities of the American school system. 

It behooves our local school system to make a close scrutiny of its curriculum and sup- 





porting procedures for the purpose of strengthening the basic elementary and secondary 
school programs." Highlights of Spears' proposal are: 


@ Inherent talents of every pupil must be recognized early, protected and developed 
to the fullest through courses jacked up to his particular level. ("America cannot afford 
to waste her native talent or brain power," Spears believes. ) 





@ Standardized testing program to serve this identification of ability and to 
check accomplishment in accordance, must be sufficient for the purpose. ("But to go be- 


yond this point in tests given would be to rob teachers and pupils of time better devoted 
to instruction and learning," Spears believes. ) 








@ Although the junior high plan of school organization is followed, the ninth grade 
of that school must be tied more closely into the senior high school's preparatory pro- 
gram for those going to college. 


@ Students taking a college preparatory course should make such selection in the 
eighth grade. ("Such decision calls for careful course selection resulting from 3-way 
conferences of pupil, counselor and parent," Spears points out.) 





Spears, a native of Indiana who served eight years in the San Francisco schools as 
an administrator before his appointment as superintendent three years ago, told the School 
Board that such proposals invite a "tightening the instructional belt" approach to school 
problems. He said: "There is no reason we can't step up our operation to hold every pupil 
to work he is able to accomplish...but such a goal cannot be attained by mere demands 
upon the pupil. It calls for stepped up instructional and administrative output as well." 
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Delegates from twelve 
Western states and four terri- 
tories attending the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators convention in San Fran 
cisco which ended yesterday were 
amazed to see Spears' plan ban- 
nered in double-decker headlines 
Judy Garand Serie ro Strange in this cosmopolitan city's four 
Tougher is Plan Te" A ee. newspapers. Discussing it are 
oS Je. ee (left to right) AASA President 

[SS Sa Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent 
of Instruction, St. Louis, Spears, 
and Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio 
School Superintendent, who on 
March 15, will become president- 
elect of AASA. 
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Other suggestions in Spears’ blueprint for improvement--actually a call for a crack- 
down on educational laggards and a stepped up program for those who can assimilate a 
heavier schedule--include: High schools should re-examine carefully their graduation re- 
quirements with the idea of strengthening programs for specific fields, such as college, 
business, etc. A high school faculty could well consider giving its college-bound seniors 
more experience with class procedures to be encountered on the college campus...the lecture 
method coupled with larger class size or the seminar tied to a smaller group. For the more 
gifted seniors, the school system should extend the present practice of providing extra 
courses which will give students college credits to be epplied once they have enrolled in 
college. A stepping up of the modernization of science courses. and intensive in-service 
courses for teachers wishing background or refresher courses in math and science or a fill- 
in on new subjectmatter in these areas. 





Spears recommended that a team of five top teachers from the local schools be brought 
into the central office to study improvements in the basic fields of mathematics, English, 
science, and foreign language that would cover all school levels. Basic courses in American 
history and civics, taught at all three levels, must be emphasized, he states. And, the 
educator believes, that periodically throughout the school program proper emphasis needs to 
be given to study habits, representing systematic help in study procedures found by the 
experience of teachers to be most effective. He emphasizes that these suggestions do not 
represent an invitation to de-emphasize the high school programs provided outside of the 
college preparatory field, such as bookkeeping, clerical, salesmanship, industrial arts, 
and home economics. 





SENATOR ASKS UPLIFT OF AMERICAN EDUCATION GOALS 


U.S. Senator Frank Church (D-Idaho) warned the 5000 delegates attending the AASA re- 
gional conclave here that public education in America is not fully meeting this country's 
needs as a nation. He asked these questions: Do the schools stimulate the young people 
to the utmost? Do they require of them their full potential? "If not," he said, "we are 
wasting time and talent, both of which may be vital to our survival as a free country." 





Church stressed that if there is any truth to critics charges that scholastic stand- 
ards in American high schools are geared for the slower student, or that the typical 
graduate has had only a sketchy exposure to such demanding courses as chemistry, physics 
and math, then, "it is time for us to reappraise some of the tenets basic to American edu- 


cation today." * 





Stating that John Dewey's "great work well suited the needs of our country in his 
time," Church declared, "it now is time to shift the emphasis back to subjectmatter instead 
of student social adjustment." 








LIFE MAGAZINE PLANS EXTENSIVE SCHOOL SERIES 


Life Magazine next week will announce a multi-part education series (March 24 issue) 
which will undertake to examine the chief problems in elementary and secondary schools. 
First and keynote article will be written by Sloan Wilson, best-selling author ("Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit") and former education editor of the New York Herald Tribune. Wil- 
son will sketch out the five main problems facing this country's network of schools. As 
he sees them, they are: Schools do not expect enough of children..."we don't demand that 
talented youngsters rise above the norm." Lack of emphasis on science and math. Teacher 
shortage--finding and holding enough capable, dedicated people willing to take the abuse 
and low salary. Gifted children--not enough made of their potential. The family--not 
setting a proper home setting for learning. In the same issue, the magazine will carry 
a picture story about a Russian 16-year-old. 
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March 14, 7-10 a.m. (EST)--"Today" (NBC-TV) will be host to representatives of 
the 34th annual convention of student editors of school -publications which is 
being held at Columbia University, New York. 


March 23, 2:30 p.m. (EST)--"College News Conference" (ABC-TV) will kick off a 
new series on education, featuring Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Marion B. Folsom. Panel consists of high school and college students. 


March 23, 6 p.m. (EST)--"Class of '58," hour-long documentary which portrays 
all the activities of a typical high school. CBS-TV filmed the show at the 
Warren G. Harding High School in Bridgeport, Conn. 
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OFFSPRING OF WORKING MOTHERS, A GROWING PROBLEM 


Communities throughout the states should assess the needs for extended school services 
to provide for children of employed mothers, according to Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in California. Such services, he told AASA delegates, should include 
nursery schools, kindergartens, child care centers, school lunch programs. Available 
figures on women in the labor force point up the fact that more and more of the children 
in American schools are "children of working mothers," Simpson said. 











One of every four mothers working outside the home has children under 18 and one 
in every ten has children under six, Simpson pointed out, adding: "And, since our country's 
current and foreseeable demands for manpower--and womanpower--show every indication of 
increasing, we cannot escape the fact that the provision of adequate care and educational 
supervision of children during the mothers' necessary absence from home is a major respon- 
sibility which can no lénger be overlooked." 





ONLY THE BEST IN GLENCOE (ILL.) 


Parade Magazine in its March 16 issue tells the story of what it describes as a 
"model" among school systems--Glencoe, Ill. Says Parade: "Five years ago, when many oth- 
er schools were less concerned with science, Glencoe beefed up its program. But this 
farsightedness in science is only a symbol. Not science alone, but an attitude that only 
the best in all fields is good enough, explains Glencoe's excellence. This excellence can 
e backed up partly by scientific measurement--though not completely since no one ever has 
worked out a mathematical formula for good education." The article's author suggests that 
Glencoe offers a checklist for parents concerned about educational offerings in the school 
system their child attends. 














From Columbus, Ohio, comes the good word that school children's handwriting 
is improving. So says Parker Z. Bloser, son of the founder of Zanerian 
College, who has conducted a research project among the schools of the na- 
tion every 10 years. He bases his current findings on this year's reports 
and handwriting of 136,000 school children from first grade through the 
eichth--a sampling of 45 states. 











It's hard to believe, but...in Oakland, Calif. a group of high school students waited 
upon the Board of Education and announced they wanted more studying and less dancing and 
athletics. In their words: "We can't cet an education without good teachers and enough 
teachers. If there isn't enough money, what there is, should be spent for the essential, 
teachers." 





Official Oregon ruling that school employees may not serve as members of the State 
Legislature may be met by a proposed constitutional amendment sponsored by the Oregon Edu- 
cation Association. It would make legislative service legal. If 48,000 signatures are 
obtained in the initial petition, the proposal would be on the November ballot this year. 





Mathematics, according to the Pennsylvania correspondent, apparently is off the 
ground in Philadelphia. A high school experiment in speeded-up or accelerated math courses 
has statistics to prove that a class of sophomores finished two and a half years of regu- 
lar high school mathematics in one year. On a national basis (Princeton Cooperative Tests) 
show that the guinea pig students when tested come out in the 95th percentile (there are 
99 percentiles) in plane geometry and 93rd on solid geometry. The students slipped to 
the 69th on advanced algebra, but teacher A. Harry Sampson explained "they would have done 
better on the algebra if they could have studied it concurrently with the other math... 
we simply had to postpone it." 





In Seattle, the convening Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development s 





(National Education Association) moved into a 3-pronged, nation-wide study of the perplex- 
ing problem of what school children should learn to prepare the nation for the space age. 
Nearly 3000 educators from 44 states attended the sessions. The study will delve into 
these three fields of study: How to get a course on.instruction which will not overempha- 
size one branch of learning to the detriment of another. How to assure that the talented 
child will be allowed to learn as much as possible while, at the same time, the slower 
child is not kept from gettirmg the maximum amount of education he can absorb. Evaluation 
of what individual children, particularly, and children in general are learning by study 
of educational tests, results of parent-teacher conferences and school survey. The study 
will be undertaken over a three to five year period with each of the 44 ASCD state branches 
selecting its own field of study. "We haven't the answers," said ASCD Vice President Robert 
S. Gilchrist, Superintendent of Schools, University City, Mo., "but we feel too many pat 
answers are being given today to educational problems...there is danger in oversimplified 
answers and later on we may be sorry we got them.” 
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